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Itisa digger and tractor, used to move dirt at TVA’s new Cherokee Dam. Its tires 


are 9 ft. 10-inches in diameter. (See Junior Journalists on page 11) 
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JAPAN’S WAR IN CHINA 


Besides the war in Europe, another war is going on. It 
is the war in China. Japan is trying to conquer China. 

The war between Japan and China is 10 years old. There 
were several years of peace during the 10 years. But even 
during that time Japan was trying to get control of China 
without continuing the war. 

The first part of the war began on Sept. 18, 1931. The 
Japanese army invaded the Chinese province of Manchuria, 
conquered it, and made it a part of the Japanese Empire. 
Japan gave it the new name of Manchukuo. 

Then the Japanese leaders decided that Japan must have 
control of all China. They tried to get the Chinese leaders 
to give in peacefully. The Chinese leaders said that China 
must be ruled by Chinese. 

The Japanese leaders, thinking that China could be con- 
quered easily, ordered the war to start again. The date was 
July 7, 1937. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by H. C. Dette 


The war has been going on ever since. Under Genera- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese army continues to fight. 


The Japanese captured China's big cities along the seo 
coast—Shanghai, Canton, Peiping. They captured Nanking, 
capital of China. 

The Chinese capital was moved inland from city to city- 
finally to Chungking, the capital now. 

Chinese guerrilla® fighters slipped behind the Japanese 
lines and carried off supplies. 

Gradually the Japanese advance slowed down. 

Last summer, Japanese troops marched into French |ndo- 
China and occupied that country. This brought them clos 
to the Burma Road. Much of China’s war material from the 
U. S. and Britain comes in by this road, from Rangoo" 
Burma, to Kunming, China. 

The latest battle in China took place (Sept. 20 to Oct. |) 
at Changsha. The Japanese attacked the city, but the Chir 
ese forced them fo retreat. 
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Revolts Spread 
Through Europe 


“V for Victory!” 

[hat’s the slogan of the conquered 
people of Europe. 

Fifteen nations have been con- 
quered by the Axis. Germany has 
conquered 14 of them: Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, 
Norway, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. 

- Germany’s Axis partner, Italy, has 
conquered one nation—Albania. 

The people of all these nations, 
though conquered, have not given 
up. They continue to fight on, in 
secret, guerrilla* warfare. 

[hey wreck trains which are 
carrying supplies for the German 
army. 

They burn grain elevators, 
so that the Germans will not 
get the grain. 

They lie in wait at night to 
shoot German soldiers. 


3 DOTS AND A DASH | dl 


With chalk or paint, they 
write the letter V on walls and 
fences. They tap out V in 
Morse code—three dots and a 
dash—on prison walls. 

\t sport events, they clap 
their hands to make the sound 
‘of three dots and a dash. 

[he Germans have tried to 
stop these actions by putting 
to death about 1000 persons. 
But still the guerrilla warfare 
and the V campaign go on. 

Here is a review of events 
in the conquered nations dur- 
ing the past six weeks: 

France. A 21-year-old 
Frenchman, Paul Collette, 
shot two French politicians 
who are friendly to Germany, 
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from their wounds. Collette was sen- 
tenced to die. 

Norway. Labor union members in 
Oslo, Norway's capital, went on 
strike. The Germans put some of 
the union leaders to death. 

Czechoslovakia. After the Ger- 
mans conquered Czechoslovakia, 
they organized part of the country 


mier of Bohemia-Moravia. 
General Elias secretly plotted with 
other Czechs against the Germans. 
The Germans discovered the plot. 


put to death, and they put to death 
123 other Czechs. 

Yugoslavia. Groups of guerrilla 
fighters roamed the country, shoot- 





| the guerrilla fighters. 
CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


as Bohemia-Moravia. They made 
General Alois Elias, a Czech, Pre- 


They sentenced General Elias to be 


ing German soldiers and then hiding 
in the hills. The Germans sent 2,000 
more soldiers to Yugoslavia, to defeat 


Mars Comes Close 
On October Visit 


The planet Mars came unusually 
close to Earth this month. On Oct. 3 
it came closest —a distance of 38,- 
100,000 miles away. 

Astronomers are pleased that Mars 
is visiting our celestial* neighbor- 
hood. They are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to study the planet at close 
range, through their high-powered 
telescopes. 

The surface of Mars is criss- 
crossed by long thread-like lines 
called “canals.” Some astronomers 
formerly believed that these were 
real canals, built by men. 

Now most astronomers believe that 
there is not enough oxygen there to 
support life. 


Besieged Russians 
Make Counter-attacks 


Two of Russia's cities — Leningrad 
and Odessa — have been surrounded 





and under siege. But the Russians 
\__—, have, so far, successfully held 
the two cities against the Ger- 
man attacks. 
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At Leningrad, seaport on 
the Gulf of Finland, the sur- 
rounded Russians counter- 
attacked last week. They suc- 
ceeded in breaking through 
the circle of Germans at one 
point. This gave them a nar- 
row lane for bringing in 
troops and supplies from the 
main Russian armies. 

At Odessa, seaport on the 
Black Sea, the Russians also 
counter-attacked. They suc- 





ceeded in pushing back the 
Germans a short distance. 
Meanwhile, the Germans 


captured Poltava. This city is 
only 70 miles southwest of 
Kharkov, important center of 
the Donets Basin (see last 
week’s Junior Scholastic, p. 3). 

The Germans dropped para- 
chute troops on the Crimean 
Peninsula. The Russians shot 








Pierre Laval and Marcel Deat. 
Laval and Deat are recovering 





— 


Rollin Kirby in N 


UNDAUNTED 


these parachute troops as they 
came down. 
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CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT IN THE NEWS 
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PRESIDENT ASKS CHANGES 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


President Roosevelt will ask Con- 
sress to make changes in the Social 
Security Law. 

The law was passed by Congress 
in 1935. Its purpose is to provide 
payments of money for elderly and 
unemployed citizens. 

The Social Security Law has sev- 
eral separate parts. Let us see how 
the main parts work. 

Old age insurance. This part of 
the law provides payments for per- 
sons who have reached the age of 
65, and who are no longer working. 
Every month, these persons receive 
a check from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The check may be as little as 
$20.60, or it may be much larger. 
The amount depends on the answers 
to three questions: 

1. How many years has the per 
son worked since the plan started: 
(The longer he has worked, the 
higher the check. ) 

2. What were his wages when he 
was working? (The higher his 
wages, the higher the check. ) 

8. How many dependents has he? 
A wife is counted as a dependent if 
she is over 65. Children are counted 
as dependents if they are under 16; 
or under 18, if in school. (The more 
dependents, the higher the check.) 


TAXES ON WAGES 


Where does the Government get 
the money to make these payments? 

The money comes from taxes on 
wages. Both employers and em- 
ployees pay a 1% tax on wages. 

Forty-seven million persons — 
about one-third of our population — 
are taking part in the Old Age In- 
surance plan. 

Up to now, not all persons have 
been included in the plan. In order 
to be included, you must work in a 
factory, shop, mine, office, ship, 
bank, or other place of business. 

Now the President wants to bring 
27 million more persons into the 
plan. He wants to include domestic 
servants, farmers and farm laborers, 
persons who are in business for 
themselves, laborers, Government 
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employees (includes teachers), and 
others who work for educational and 
religious organizations. 


Unemployment insurance. This 
pot of the law provides payments 
or persons who lose their jobs. The 
payments help to tide them over un- 
til they find a new job. 

The money for unemployment in- 
surance comes from a 3% tax on 
wages. This tax is paid by employers 
only. 

The unemployment insurance plan 
is carried out by the states, with the 
help of the Federal Government. 

About 32 million persons are now 
included in the Unemployment In- 
surance plan. The president wants 
the states to change their laws, so 


that more persons will be included. 

Old age assistance. This part of 
the law provides payments for per- 
sons who are left out of Old Age 
Insurance, because they have not 
earned enough money. 

These persons must have reached 
the age of 65 before they can receive 
payments. 

The money for Old Age Assistance 
comes from the Federal Government 
and the state government. The Fed. 
eral Government gives one dollar for 
every dollar given by the state. 

Poor states cannot give so much 
as well-to-do states. In some poor 
states, the payments are only $5 a 
month. In well-to-do states, they run 
up to $30 a month. 

The President said that the Fed- 
eral Government should give more 
money to help out the poor states 
Then payments would be as high in 
the poor states as in the well-to-do 
states. 


% KNOW YOUR COUNTRY *® 


What mountain is this? 

Ages ago this mountain was an 
active volcano. Today the crater at 
its top is the goal of hardy climbers. 

A national park was made in 1899 
of this mountain area. Tahoma, its 
Indian name, means “the mountain 
that was God.” It is high in the 
Cascade Mountains in the state 
called “The Evergreen State.” 





The peak, 14,408 feet above the 
sea, is covered with snow all the 
year. Roads wind through dense 
virgin forests of fir and hemlock at 
its base. Tourists drive to resorts in 
the green valleys between the for- 
ests and the snowfields. 


There are 28 valley glaciers and 
many waterfalls on the mountain. 
Answer in TEACHERS EDITION 
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Letter from Boy 
In Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


We live in a new cement house in 
\recibo, on the north coast of Puerto 
Rico. It is a federal house, built by the 
covernment. We are U. S. citizens, you 
know. Perhaps Puerto Rico will become 
a state some day. 
Whadzen, 


is a combina- 
tion of my mother’s name and my 
father's mame. My mother’s parents 

ere from Spain, and my father’s were 
seal England. My mother is a teacher 
of home economics, and a very good 
cook 

| want a bicycle, but I don’t know 
it I shall get one. My mother is afraid 
for me to have one, because when I 
was a little boy I broke my arm riding 
a tricycle. 


My name, 


My ambition is to be an aviator. I 
am 13 years old. 

y, but 
We have always stayed 
in summer because it is cooler. 
Sugar cane, grapefruit, pineapples, and 
bananas grow there. 


We have a farm in the country. 
it is rented now. 
there 


| swim at the seashore all year around 
except in December and January, and 
sometimes in summer when we have 
ciclones (wind storms). 

Nearby are some Indian caves, where 
we children climb on the rocks. At one 
end is carved the head of an Indian 
king and inside the cave is a place 
which we think was a throne. There are 
no Indians on the island now. They died 
or escaped long ago because they had 
to work in the Spanish gold mines. 

East of us is San Juan, the capital. 
lts harbor is guarded by old Spanish 
forts. One fort, San Cristobal, has a 
tumous legend. Beneath the fortress is 
1 cistern of water with a painting of 
Saint Christopher on the wall. Once a 
hew priest decided this picture ought 
not to be underground. He put it in the 
chapel, and immediately all the water 
in the cistern dried up. People were 

fraid when they had no water, and 
they prayed for rain. At last rain fell. 
The next morning the painting was 
mi — from the chapel. The soldiers in 

¢ fort hunted for it everywhere. When 

ey found it, it was back in its old 
ol ce on the wall by the cistern. 


—WHADZEN DENTON. 
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Mickey Mouse Sails 
For South America 


Llamas will soon be dancing to 
Mickey Mouse’s baton. The Disney 
studios have announced a new series 
of cartoon films with South American 
backgrounds. 

Llamas live in the Andes Moun- 
tains, and are cousins of the camel. 
When treated kindly, they carry bur- 
dens. When angry, they spit at 
people. 

Mickey—or El Ratoncito Mickey, 
as he is known in Spanish—Donald 





4 ies 
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Duck, Pluto, and their friends have 
departed with members of the Dis- 
ney studio for Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. There they will set up 
studios to turn out Spanish and Por- 
tuguese films 








Puerto Rico Gets 
A New Governor 


Rexford G. Tugwell took the oath 
of office as Governor of Puerto Rico 
in San Juan on Sept. 19. His job be- 
comes increasingly important as the 
U. S. builds up naval and air bases 
on the Caribbean island. 

When Mr. Tugwell was appointed 
Governor of Puerto Rico he was al- 
ready Chancellor of the University 
of Puerto Rico. He e xpected to keep 
both titles, and let an assistant actu- 
ally run the university. The students 
of the school were angry. In a mass 
meeting they voted that Mr. Tugwell 
should choose one office or the other. 
He chose to be governor. 


Puerto Rico is part of the U. S., 
but it is not a state. Its governor is 
appointed by the President. It has its 
own Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives elected by Puerto Ricans. 

The new Governor was a protessor 
of economics at Columbia University 
before he went to Washington, D. C., 
to work for the Government. In 1936, 
he left governmental work to enter 
private business. He likes conversa- 
tion, canoeing, and unusual salads,, 
which he prepares himself. 


‘y 


Press Association 





Rexford Guy Tugwell (white suit) taking oath of office as Governor of 
Puerto Rico on steps of the Capitol in San Juan. Administering oath is 
Chief Justice Emilio Del Toro of the Puerto Rican Supreme Court. 
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So far in this series 

of articles we have 

been talking about 

metals, the materi- 

als of defense. 

Suppose we gather 

some of these met- 

als together, in order to build a tank. 
We have iron ore from Minne- 
sota. We have coal from, let us say, 
West Virginia. When they have been 
“cooked” in a Pennsylvania furnace, 

have steel. 

e have copper from Arizona, for 
electrical wiring. When the copper 
“cooked” with zinc from 
Oklahoma, we have brass. 

We have lead from Missouri, 
the storage batteries. 

These are the main materials that 
go into building a tank. 

To build anything you need tools. 

A skilled workman is one who knows 
som to use tools. In a factory making 
defense materials, these tools are big 
machines, electrically driven. 

Before tools were discovered, pre- 


has been 


for 


nil 


te wont 


historic man used his bare hands, 
and other parts of his body, for the 
work he had to do. 

Fists and feet were used for 
pounding. Teeth and fingernails 
were used for cutting. Hands were 
used to grasp things and shape them. 
Arms and legs were used to push 
and pry. 

Then, one day, one of these men 
was having trouble in cutting, or 
pushing, or prying some stick or 
stone. (Or perhaps it was a piece of 
raw reindeer meat.) He could not 
do the job without~help. Probably 
by accident, he picked up another 
stick or stone, and used it to help in 
the work. 

This was the discovery of tools. 

There is no record of the date of 
this great discovery. 

All our modern tools are de- 
scended from the crude tools of pre- 
historic man. Did you ever use a 
stone to drive a nail, when you could 
not find a hammer? Without know- 
ing it, you were using the hammer 
of the cave man. 

A sharp-edged rock or shell was 
the first knife. It was the ancestor of 


“noth by Robert Varnal! niente 


Great skill is required to op- 
erate the machine tools used 
in making parts for machines. 


all our cutting tools — scissors, saws 
knives, planes, and chisels. 

A stick used to pry up a stone was 
the first lever. Today we make tools 
like this of iron, and call them crow- 
bars. 

A stick or flat stone used to scrap 
mud was the first shaping tool. To 
day the plasterer’s trowel belongs to 
this family. 

Strange as it seems, giant ma 
chines that bend steel are also shap- 
ing tools. For they too shape the 
material they work with. 

The first holding tool was perhaps 
made of two stones. A man chipping 
out a flint spearpoint wedged it be: 
tween the stones, so as to hold tt 
firmly. This was the ancestor o! the 
vise we use today. 

Pliers, pinchers, and ice-tongs ale 
also holding different 
kind. 

After many thousands of years 
the story of tools, there came anothe 


tools, of a 


-sui.TOOLS FOR DEFENSE 
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Turning 8-inch gun at Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington, D. C. 
Workman is adjusting big lathe. 





















great discovery. This was the discov- 
ery of moving tools. They were 
much more powerful than the earlier 
tools. 

These moving tools were the an- 
cestors of our machines. Perhaps you 
never thought of a machine as being 
a tool. But the definition of a “tool” 
fits a machine also. For a machine, 
too, is an object used to do work. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL 


One of the first moving tools was 
the potter's wheel. This was a very 
simple machine. It was like an auto- 
mobile wheel turned on its side, and 
whirled rapidly by hand. The potter 
placed his clay on the wheel. As the 
wheel turned, he shaped the clay 
into a vase or bow! of pottery. 
The potter's wheel was later used 
to shape wood. While a block of 
wood turned on the wheel, a cutting 
tool (chisel or knife) .was held 
against it. The cutting tool carved 
ieces from the wood, until the 
wood had the desired shape. 

Still later, the potter’s wheel was 
used to shape metal. 

This ancient potter's wheel was 
the ancestor of our modern lathe. A 
piece of metal is turned on the lathe, 
while the cutting tool is held against 
it. The cutting tool carves off chips 
and shavings, until the metal has the 
desired shape. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


ow: The lathe is not driven by hand, 
but by electric power. It belongs to 
important group of machine 





rs tO \ machine tool is a machine, 
driven by electric power, which cuts 
hapes metal. 
esides the lathe, here are some 
common kinds of machine 
is: the drill press, the planer, the 
illing machine, the grinding ma- 
, and the boring mill. if your 
| has a machine shop, you can 
at these tools there. 
Most machine tools are used for 
mass production in factories. By 
mass production is meant producing 


Mounted on a truck, the Army’s 
mobile machine shop can follow 
\the troops wherever they go. 
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thousands of things alike. For exam- 
ple, a piece of metal may be made 
into a certain part for the motor of a 
tank. Or it may be made into a cer- 
tain screw for an airplane engine. 


Some machine tools are used in 
machine shops. They are the ma- 
chines that make machines. Every 
part of a machine tool is itself made 
by another machine tool. 

The Army carries its own machine 
tools along, in mobjle machine shops 
mounted on trucks. They are used to 
repair tanks, trucks aaa guns when 
they break down. (See photo be- 
low. ) 

Machine tools are of many differ- 
ent shapes and sizes, depending on 
the work they do. Some of them are 
as large as a two-story house. Their 
inside parts, made of steel, are kept 
as clean as the works of a watch. 


Machine tools are very exact in 
their work. They must be, to pro- 























* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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Harris & Ewing photo 


duce the intricate* parts of modern 
machines. For example, the parts of 
an airplane engine must be accu- 
rately made within one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch. This is about one 
twenty-fifth the thickness of a hu- 
man hair. 

Early in our nation’s history, most 
machine tools were manufactured in 
New England. The Yankees of New 
England had nimble hands and 
clever brains. They liked to tinker 
with machinery. The Connecticut 
River Valley was called the “machine 
shop of America.” 

New England is still a great ma- 
chine tool center. But now machine 
tools are manufactured in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, throughout the 
Middle West, and in other parts of 
the United States. Cleveland, Ohio, 
is one of the world’s leading ma- 
chine tool cities. 


NEXT WEEK: “The Tanks Are Coming!” 





Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on news and theme articles in this issue of Junior 
Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 FAR EAST MAP QUIZ 


Important places in the Far East are shown on the 
map by numbers. Five of the following names are 
cities, shown by dots on the map. Place after each of 
the following names the number which shows its 
location on the map. Each right answer counts 8. 
Total 45. 

1. Shanghai _— 
2. Manila — 
3. Thailand —— 

. French Indo-China —— 

> Ge a ae Be cee 

. Manchukuo —— 

. Singapore —— 

3. Japan 


. Dutch East Indies —— 
. Tokyo —— 

. Vladivostok —— 

. Burma —— 

. Philippines — 

. Chungking — 

. China 


My score 


9 NEWS AND MORE NEWS 


Check the right answer in each of the following. 
Right answer counts 8. Total 15. 

1. The war in China has now lasted (a) one year; (b) 
20 years; (c) 10 years. 

2. The leader of the Chinese forces is (a) Chiang Kai- 
shek; (b) Changsha; (c) Hirohito. 

3. Most of China’s war materials arrive by way of 
(a) Shanghai; (b) Manchukuo; (c) the Burma Road. 

4. The symbol for victory in conquered Europe is (a) 
the swastika; (b) the letter “V”; (c) a white flag. 

5. A celestial visitor, which astronomers will study 
during October because it will be nearer the earth than 
usual, is (a) Mars; (b) the Big Dipper; (c) Buck Rogers. 


My score 


MATCH THESE 


Place in front of each name on the left-hand col- 
umn the number of the corresponding phrase in the 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


guerrilla (geh-RIHLL-ah), page 2, second column. 
Irregular, or independent warfare carried on by small, 
independent bands, often operating behind the enemy 
lines. One who takes part in such fighting. From the 
Spanish guerrilla, “little war.” 
(kuhm-PUL-saw-ree), page 4, second 
column. Forced, or compelled by an act or law. From the 
Latin compellere, “to drive together.” 

impressment (ihm-PRESS-ment), page 9. Act of fore- 
ing someone to serve against his will. Impressed seamen 
were seized and forced to serve on foreign ships. 


compulsory 





= 














right-hand column. Two phrases will be left over 
Each right answer counts 4. Total 40. 


1. __ Social Security Law 1. fought the Barbary 
Pirates. 

2. part of South Dakota. 

3. old age insurance 

4. animal of Andes Mts. 

5 

6 

7 


potter's wheel 
Vatican 


Tugwell . machine used to cut 
metal. 

. the capital of Argentina. 

. digger and tractor used 
at Cherokee Dam. 

. one of the first moving 
tools. 

. residence of the Pope 

. capital of Puerto Rico. 

. swamps in Florida. 

. Gov. of Puerto Rico. 


Tournapull 
Stephen Decatur 


machine tool 


Badlands 


San Juan 


Sen 2 FS Ff P 


_ 
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llama 


My score 
My total score_— 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


celestial (seh-LESS-chahl), page 3, third column 
Heavenly; pertaining to the sky, or to bodies which can 
be seen in the sky. From the Latin caelum, “heaven.” 

intricate (INN-trih-kiht), page 7, third column. Hard 
to understand, or to follow; difficult. From the Latin. 
intricare, “to entangle,” “to perplex.” 

Rainier (rain-EER), page 4, third column. 

Manchukuo (mann-choo-KUOE), page 2, first column 
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“FREEDOM OF SEAS” BASIS 
FOR TIMELY DISCUSSION 


With the U. S. Navy patrolling the North Atlantic to 
vouchsafe the delivery of Lease-Lend aid to Britain, this 
week’s historical cartoon (p. 9) can serve to motivate a dis- 
cussion of “freedom of the seas.” What does it mean? 

In times of world peace, freedom of the seas is taken for 
granted, and any raids on shipping would be regarded as 
acts of piracy. Our Neutrality Act is designed to keep us out 
of war by keeping our ships out of zones which are consid- 
ered ° belligerent” by warring nations. This is self-protective, 
and not strictly in keeping with the right of “freedom of the 
seas,” which maintains theoretically that neutral ships with- 
out contraband material may go anywhere. Pupils can 
examine the growing list of contraband, which now covers 
almost everything. In a total war, foodstuffs, clothing, etc., 
aid a belligerent as much as ammunition. Like most inter- 
national law, freedom of the seas is mainly theoretical, con- 
trolled by the nation that can best enforce its terms. 


Perhaps pupils can approach the subject by dividing them- 
selves into teams: Germany, Britain, the U. S., Japan and 
China, for instance. Large maps should be available. Let 
each team decide what materials it wants to “order” or 
“send” to other teams. Then let them plan with the aid of a 
map how they will send them to those points and what 
dangers the ships may run into. Other teams may say what 
products they will allow to go through, and why or why not. 
Pupils may find sufficient appeal in this game-approach to 
inquire further into shipping lanes, contraband, and chief 
exports and imports of the various countries. 

If pupils discover enough interest in the subject, they may 
want to prepare a classroom debate on the issue: “Resolved, 
that the Neutrality Act should be repealed.” 


Questions for oral or written work 


1. What is meant by “freedom of the seas”? 

2. Why were French pirates able to make frequent raids 
on our shipping just after the founding of our nation? What 
= the government do about it? 

Who were the Barbary Pirates? How did Decatur reply 
to ye demands? 


4. What was meant by “impressment of American sea- 
men” in the War of 1812? 


MACHINE TOOLS—P. 6 


This week’s Theme Article may appeal to members of 
your class who are often bored by ‘academic subjects. If you 
have boys whose hobbies are in the realm of mechanics, and 
who have shops, work benches or lathes at home, you may 
want to encourage them to lead the discussion. From their 
own experience thty can describe things they have made, 
and elaborate on the importance of tools. With this interest 
as a point of departure, they may wish to prepare a class- 
room or bulletin board display picturing uses of machine 
tools in National Defense. 

Questions for oral or written work 


1. Name some important metals that go into building a 
tank. 


2. What did man use before he had tools? What may 
have been the first use of tools? 
. What is a potter's wheel? A lathe? 
. What is a machine tool? 
. What do we mean by “mass production”? 
In what region of the U. S. was the machine tool 


industry first located? Name an important tool-manufacturing 
city today. 


CIVICS IN THE NEWS—P. 4 


From this summary of the Social Security Law may arise 
the question “What is the New Deal?” Civies classes should 
know the conditions of depression and widespread unem- 
ployment which led up to the New Deal. They should realize 
that the U. S. is not the only country with social legislation, 
and that England and many “other European nations adopted 
such measures long before we did. 

By way of review, pupils can list on the blackboard some 
of the New Deal agencies and their functions: AAA, TVA, 
WPA, PWA, CCC, FHA. In such a discussion pupils can 
gradually acquire an attitude of dispassionate inquiry char- 
acteristic of scientific investigation. 


Questions for oral or written work 


1. What is the purpose of the Social Security Law? 

2. At what age do old age insurance payments begin? 

3. How does the length of time a person has worked help 
determine the amount of the check he receives? How do his 
wages? His dependents? 

4. What happens to his payments if the insured person 
dies? 

5. Why does President Roosevelt want to change the plan? 

6. What is the purpose of unemployment insurance? 

7. How do the states take part in unemployment insur- 
ance? 

8. What is the difference between old age assistance and 
old age insurance? 


9. Why are old age assistance payments different in differ- 
ent states? 


STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES—P. 14 


The stamp showing St. Peter’s may lead to an introduction 
to some of the greatest art of the world. 

The Dome of St. Peter’s was designed by Michelangelo, 
and the cathedral houses his famous statue Pieta, showing 
the Virgin Mary with the limp body of Christ across her 
knees. The Vatican Palace contains the Sistine Chapel, with 
Michelangelo's 60-foot painting of the “Last Judgment” 
behind the altar, and his famous ceiling frescoes depicting 
the story of Genesis, from the Creation to the Flood. The 
magnitude and imagination of the artist’s work appeal to 
persons of all faiths and nations. 

The story of his long life offers pupils an impressive 
example of what one man can accomplish. Lying or crouched 
in a cramped position on a scaffolding 60 feet above the 
floor, he worked four years to complete the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling. His career began at the age of 13 in Florence, and 
included politics, warfare, and poetry as well as art and 
architecture. He designed the colorful costume of the Swiss 
guards at the Vatican. 

The work of Raphael, a contemporary of Michelangelo, is 
also observed at its best in the Vatican, where he decorated 
the walls and chambers at the command of Pope Julius II. 

His “Madonna of the Chair,” in a circular frame, is one of 
his best-known paintings, and toured the U. S. in 1940 with 
other Italian masterpieces. This painting hangs in the Pitti 
Gallery in Florence. Raphael died at the age of 37, whereas 
Michelangelo lived to be 89. 

Pupils may be interested in discussing the meaning of the 
younger artist's maxim, “We must not represent things as 
they are, but as they should be.” This is in contrast to 
twentieth-century realism, and demands interpretation and 
reflection. 

Excellent illustrations appear in Compton’s Encyclopedia 
under “Michelangelo,” “Painting” and “Madonna.” There 
are also pictures of the works of these artists in the World 
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Book under “Michelangelo” and “Raphael”; and in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica under “Painting” and “Sculpture.” 

If we seem to be hitting the erudition trail a little too 
hard, please bear in mind that TEACHERS EDITION is 
just a confidential communication between the Editor and 
the Teacher. The pupils never need to know what goes on 
here. 


Questions for oral or written work 
1. What is the office of Pope? Who is the present Pope? 


2. Where is the Vatican? 
8. What is the name of the famous cathedral that is part 
of the Vatican? Why is it famous? 


NEW MOVIES—P. 11 


Motion picture reviews can help a student to develop 
critical standards. English classes can write reviews of their 
own and improve both their writing skill and power of 
evaluation. A motion picture review is an excellent theme 
topic if there has been class discussion to pave the way for 
thoughtful comment. 

The motion picture notices in Junior Scholastic are not 
essentially criticisms. The editors have found that children 
are not so much interested in critical comment as they are 
in the details of the story. They want to know what the pic- 
ture is about. The listing of a film in Junior Scholastic indi- 

cates that in the opinion of the editors it is suitable for most 
children in the 6th to 9th grades. 

If you want to develop a discussion of standards for evalu- 
ating films, you may find educational films used in your 
school a go« 1d point of departure. All your pupils can see the 
same picture, and the shortcomings are sometimes more obvi- 
ous than in professional productions. Either from such a 
film or others, pupils can draw up a list of standards which 
they endorse in a motion picture, and comment upon the 
meaning of each. Plot — is the story well knit, does an initial 
incident arouse your attention, does the picture lag, is the 
climax effective, and the ending logical? Dialog — were the 
lines witty, natural, well-spoken? Theme — was the idea 
behind the picture worth all the trouble of making a picture? 
Characters — good or bad, life-like, affected, restrained or 
overdrawn? Did the costumes add or detract? Were the stage 
sets interesting, appropriate, artificial or cluttered? What of 
photography and lighting? Pupils can be led to base their 
own judgments on good evidence. 

These criteria are presented simply for Junior and Senior 
high school students in the pamphlet How To Judge Motion 
Pictures, available from Scholastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. Single copies, 25c; 30 or more to one 
address, 15c each. 


BOOK REPORT—P. 10 


Several words in this story may need defining to pupils 
not familiar with the cattle country: mustang, badlands, 
and range stock. 

English classes, seeking to develop an eye tor vivid detail, 
may find it desirable to list on the blackboard all the “local 
color” which the review of the story brings out, such as the 
speech of the characters, methods of allowing cattle to range, 
rattlesnakes, and blizzards. Pupils can open their eyes to 
their own surroundings by nis ret another list of charac- 
teristics of their own community. Let them begin by thinking 
in terms of contrast — either in terms of a region colder or 
warmer, more mountainous or level, more rural or urban 
than their own. From the list they draw up, they may 
develop a story or essay, using local details and color. 

Geography classes may want to use this book review as a 
basis for further study of the region in which the story is 
laid. The Badlands of South Dakota are geologically dis- 


tinctive, with their dry, grotesquely eroded peaks and can- 
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yons. The surrounding prairies, which undulate monoton- 
ously in all directions, have often been compared to the sea. 
Towns are small and scattered, there are few trees, and the 
homes of ranchers seem lost on the landscape. The grassy, 
rolling prairies provide fine grazing for sheep and cattle, and 
a visitor to the region often finds a lonely sheep herder’s hut 
back in the hills. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-P. 5 


Here are some interesting facts about Puerto Rico which 
you may want to clip and post on the bulletin board, or have 
copied on the blackboard: 

Puerto Rico means rich port. 

Natives of Puerto Rico are citizens of the U. S. by a Con- 
gressional act of 1917. 

Puerto Rico is the only land now belonging to the U. S. 
which was seen by Columbus. He landed on the beach at 
Aguadilla in 1493 to fill his water kegs. 

Puerto Rico is very mountainous. When Queen Isabella of 
Spain asked Columbus what the island looked like, he 
crumpled up a piece of paper and tossed it on the table, 
saying “It looks like this!” 

A palm-fringed islet for monkeys lies just off the northeast 
shore. They are raised for zoos and for scientific institutions. 

The island is fast becoming “the Gibraltar of the Carib- 
bean.” It is being made into a U. S. air and naval base con- 
trolling the sea lanes to the Panama Canal and South 
America. 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 11 


The Tournapull may become the basis for a study of the 
TVA. There is an article on the TVA with map and pictures 
in Land of Liberty, regional survey of the United States, 
available through Scholastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. 50c¢ a copy. 

From the photographs of the Tournapull on page 11 and 
on the front cover, pupils will be interested in determin- 
ing how this odd-shaped contrivance operates. 

The coupon on this page is for the convenience of teach- 
ers in applying for Junior Journalist cards. 





Answers to Quiz, P. 8 
1. FAR EAST MAP: 5, 13, 3, 9, 
2. NEWS: c, a, c, b, a. 
3. MATCH THESE: 3, 8, 9, 12, 7, 1, 5, 2, 10, 4 
Know Your Country, P. 4 
This is Mt. Rainier in Rainier National Park, Washington. 


1S, 7, 10, 6, 11, 1, 14, 2 4 13, @ 
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REEDOM OF THE SEAS — “From now on, 
italian vessels of war enter the waters . . 
merican defense... 
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AMERICA'S NAVY IN 1797 WAS SO WEAK 
THAT FRENCH PRIVATEERS CONSTANTLY 
ATTACKED SHIPPING IN THE CARIBBEAN. 
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President Roosevelt gave this warning after Ge 
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were attacking American merchant ships. During 
Band's long wars with the French dictator, Napoleon, 
Ba’s freedom of the seas was threatened many ti 
awe went to war with England in 1812. 
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IN 1798 AND 1799, AMERICAN VESSELS 
CONVOYED OUR SHIPS AND CAPTURED 
NUMEROUS FRENCH PRIVATEERS. 
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MY MASTER, THE © 
PASHA, HAS BEEN 
DEEPLY INSULTED BY 
YOUR COUNTR v'sS 
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THE BARBARY STATES OF NORTH AFRICA- 
WNIS, ALGIERS, ANO TRIPOLI, WERE NESTS 
OF PIRATES. THOUGH WE PAID TRIBUTE TO 
THEM EVERY YEAR, THEY SEIZED OUR 
SHIPS AND IMPRISONED OUR SEAMEN, 
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A SQUADRON WAS SENT TO THE 

MEDITERRANEAN TO PROTECT OUR 
RIGHTS, ONE AMERICAN FRIGATE, 
THE PHILADELPHIA, RAN AGROUND 
OFF TRIPOLI ANO WAS CAPTURED. 
A DARING BAND LED BY LIEUTENANT 
STEPHEN DECATUR SET HER AFIRE. 
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* NG THE NAPOLEONIC WARS, BOTH 
TAIN AND FRANCE INTERFERED WITH 
SHIPPING, BUT THE IMPRESSMENT OF 

YVR SEAMEN BY THE BRITISH ROUSED 

AMERICAN ANGER AGAINST BRITAIN. 
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IN 1807, H.M.S. LEOPARD’S UN- 
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| COLT 


HE little mustang mare stood in 
T the grass where the rolling 

prairie and the Dakota Bad- 
lands meet. Beside her moved her 
newborn colt. 

The mare was proud of her colt. 
But as the days went by, something 
seemed to be the matter with him. 
He was lively enough, but uncertain 
of his movements. He bumped into 
things he should have avoided. 

Torwal and Whitey saw the colt 
and mare when they came out one 
morning to look over their range 
stock. Torwal owned most of the 
horses running in the Badlands. 
Whitey, his 10-year-old nephew, had 
lived with Torwal ever since he was 
a baby. 

More than anything else, Whitey 
wanted a colt, and here was one he 
liked the looks of. “Let's take him 
home,” he begged. 

Torwal shook his head. “Looks like 
I'll have to shoot him. That colt’s 
blind as a bat. If we leave him, he'll 
either fall in a hole and starve, or 
get et by a wolf.” 

But the little mare wouldn't let 
Torwal near enough to shoot her 
colt. She lashed out at him with her 
hoofs. 

“Lookit the way she fights,” said 
Whitey. “I don’t believe any wolf 
could get to that colt, the way she 
uses the.n heels. If you'll let him go, 
I'll ride out every day to see that 
he’s all right. An’ if he does get hurt, 
[ — I'll shoot him myself!” 

That was all right with Torwal. 
But he didn’t want the colt on his 
ranch. “He wouldn't be good for 
nothing because he’s blind. He'd just 
eat his head off and make trouble.” 


The mare taught the colt the many 
things a colt must know to take care 
of himself. Because he was blind he 
had to learn other things, too. He 
had to learn that the ground was 
not always flat, that he must feel 
each step if he was not to stumble. 
He had to learn to know other ani- 
mals by smell and sound. 

He learned about rattlesnakes the 
hard way. One day a strange, new 
smell came to his nostrils as he 
grazed. Something about the smell 
frightened him a little. He stamped 
and snorted, and then he heard a 
buzzing, like a grasshopper. 

He stamped, and as he did there 
was a sudden movement from under 
his feet. Something struck his foreleg 
a sharp blow. It was a rattlesnake. 

The colt snorted with terror, and 
ran for his mother, bumping into 
things as he went. For a short time 
after, he was a very sick colt, and 
spent most of his time standing ina 
water hole. The water and mud 
cooled and soothed his swollen leg. 
By the time the leg was well, the 
colt had learned to get out of the 
way when a buzzing and a strange 
smell meant a rattlesnake was near. 

If it had not been for Whitey, 
however, the colt might have died 
in a bog. He stumbled into it one 
day, and could not get out of the 
thick mud. Nor could his mother 
help him. Hours later, Whitey rode 
by. He tied a rope about the colt’s 
neck and pulled him free. 

Winter came. The wild horses 
sought the shelter of the hills. One 
evening as the mustangs moved 
along a narrow trail, an old horse 
stumbled against the colt, shoving 
him off the path. He fell some fifteen 
feet down the steep slope. 


— As 





Illustrations by Glen Rounds 
“If he does get hurt,” said Whitey, 
“Vl shoot him myself!” 


His mother had not seen him fall, 
and the mustangs moved on without 
him. The colt was frightened, but un. 
hurt. He knew he must keep moving, 
on the lookout for wolves. For hours 
he wandered through driving snow. 


Gradually the force of the wind 
lessened. Ahead was an open-front 
shelter Torwal had built for his 
horses. The colt did not know this, 
He smelled warmth and the near- 
ness of other horses. He crept inside 
and snuggled timidly against Spot, 
Tprwal’s mount. 


Warrey found the colt there the 
next day. He did not tell Torwal. He 
would train the colt himself, show 
the older man that the blind horse 
was smart enough to have around 
the ranch. 

After a time, the colt got used to 
Whitey. He learned to eat from the 
boy's hand, to wear a bridle. He was 
even taught to carry Whitey’s dog, 
Confusion, about on his back. 

But when Torwal discovered the 
colt’s presence, Whitey knew it was 
time for a showdown. 

“You gotta turn that colt out on 
the range again,” Torwal said. “If he 
was gentled and knowed anything, it 
would be different. But he’s blind 
and he’s been raised wild.” 

“He's mighty smart,” Whitey ex- 
claimed. 

“Well,” Torwal admitted, “he did 
manage not to get wolf et or fall 
into nuthin’. But that don’t mean he 
could learn anything else.” 

Whitey saw that now was the time 
for him to get busy if he wanted to 
keep the colt. He put the bridle on 
him to show how gentle he was. He 
had Confusion ride on the colt’s back 
to show how smart the horse was. 

Torwal was silent for quits a 
while. “When I was a kid,” he said 
at last, “I had a blind saddle mare, 
and she was a dandy. I reckon this 
colt’s smarter than I figgered. You 
better bring him on home.” 

“Yessir!” said Whitey. 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor. 
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to marry her after all. The rest of the 
play is about the pranks he plays in 
order to see her in spite of army rules. 
The story ends happily, of course. The 
soldier and the lady get married. 


But we scarcely paid attention to the 
story. The best thing in the show is the 
dancing. Fred Astaire is so light on his 
feet that he seems to float by you like a 
milkweed seed. And Rita Hayworth can 
almost keep up with him—which is say- 
ing a lot. 


Deanna Durbin and Laughton IT STARTED WITH EVE 


A Universal Picture 


Deanna Durbin and Charles Laugh- 
ton playing leading parts in the same 
show! It turns out to be an excellent 
idea. They make a perfect team. 


Laughton had to lose forty pounds 
before he could play this part. He plays 
an old millionaire who expects to die 
any minute from a heart-attack. One 
day, when everybody is convinced that 
the old man is going to die, he asks his 
son to introduce his fiancée. The fiancée 
happens to be out shopping at the time. 
So the son (Robert Cummings) brings 
home a hat-check girl and introduces 
ber as his bride-to-be. Deanna is the 
hat-check girl. 

Even when the father has recovered, 
the son has a hard time getting rid of 
the fake fiancée. The father is very 
fond of her. She likes both the father 
and the son. Then, too, she wants to 
stay around for at least a little while. 
The father is a friend of famous orches- 
tra leader Leopold Stokowski. And the 
girl, who has a beautiful voice, wants 
Stokowski to hear her sing and find her 
a job. 

In the end, the son finds he likes his 
fake fiancée better than his original one. 


= MOVIES 
my 


DULL NEVER GET RICH 
A Columbia Picture 





This is one of the gayest comedies we 
ve ever seen. There isn’t a dull minute 
it. It's one tap-happy round of danc- 
ge, singing, and wise-cracking from 
ginning to end. 

Fred Astaire plays the part of a danc- 
g teacher. He is in charge of a group 
chorus girls. One of them (red-headed 
ta Hayworth) falls in love with him. 
the likes being a bachelor, so he goes 
0 the army to run away from her. 
Later, when he has time to think, he 
ides he made a mistake — not about 
tarmy, but about the girl. He wants 












Fred Astaire and Rita Hayworth 
MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama, no comedy: Sergeant 
York. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Citizen 
Kane. Underground. Ladies in Retire- 
ment. Belle Starr. 

Mystery Drama: Girl in the News. 

Light and Good: Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. In the Navy. Reg'lar Fellers. 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan. Sun Valley 
Serenade. 

Special: Fantasia—a feature-length, 
Disney Cartoon with symphonic music. 
Story of the Vatican — a March of 
Time release about the “home city” of 
the Pope and the Catholic Church. 

The Cream of the Westerns: The 
Medico of Painted Springs. Billy the 
Kid. Badlands of Dakota. Texas. 

Aviation Drama: Dive Bomber. A 
Yank in the RAF. Parachute Battalion. 








Junior Scholastic. Your teacher must 
do this. The teacher sends in the best 
caption, and receives a Junior Journalist 
membership card and a JSA button, 
which are to be awarded to the pupil. 


THE FACTS 


The Tournapull is a combination dig- 
ger and tractor. 

Used to dig and move dirt at TVA’s 
Cherokee Dam, on Tennessee River. 
Dam is under construction. 

Tournapull’s capacity is 42 cubic yds. 





RITE A PHOTO CAPTION 


HE machine in the photograph at 
the right is a Tournapull. This week 
mils can earn a Junior Journalist 
mbership card by writing a 40-to-60 
bd caption about the photograph. 
mt cover also shows the Tournapull. 
Here are some facts about the 
umapull. Read them carefully before 
tng your caption. 

Pupils should not send their work to 
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Scoops up the dirt as it moves along. 
Carries dirt to dumping place. © 

Driving wheels have tires 9 feet 10 
inches in diameter. 

Powered by two 200 h.p. Diesel en- 
gines. 

Tournapulls are made by R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


Next week Junior Scholastic will pub- 
lish some of the best work submitted 
for Junior Journalist department to date. ) 
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BIB and TUCK 


EN minutes after the Jefferson- 
TT iiamiton football game, the 

cubby-hole office of The Jeff, 
Jr. was as busy as a bee-hive. Hank 
Muehlenbrinck, the sports editor, 
was pecking away at the typewriter. 
Toby Uansa, the editor, and Becky 
Rhinehart, assistant editor, were 
working on changes in the layout of 
the paper. 

“Now look,” Toby pointed to the 
front page of the dummy, “shift that 
Attendance Contest and the Science 
Club story to the back page. That'll 
make room for a two-column head 
and forty lines of the football game 
story on the front page.” He turned 
the dummy over to the back page. 
“Take out the Cafeteria story and—” 

“Those two poems will keep until 
next week,” Becky suggested. 

“Yeah, take them out,” Toby 
agreed. “Ther put the runover of the 
game there, next to Bib Tucker's col- 
umn. Say, | wonder where she is. 
Bib said she’d be—” 

“Present!” 

At that moment The Jeff, Jr's new 
columnist blew in. Bib looked as if 
she’d been in a whirlwind—with her 
sports jacket slung over one shoulder, 
her scarf half-untied, and the feather 
on her beanie twisted like a pretzel. 

“Whew!” she let off steam. “And 
did I take a beating in that snake 
dance! I almost got killed. Those kids 
have gone wild out there. Gosh, 
Toby”—she leaned against the desk— 
“wasn't it won-der-ful?” 

“Wonderful?” Toby came back. “It 
was colossal—" 

“Stupendous,” Becky added. 

“Ter-rif-ic!’ This came _ from 
Hank’s corner. 

“And that brother of yours!” Toby 
exclaimed. “If I had to choose a ju- 
nior high all-American, he'd be the 
whole team! What a run—fifty-seven 
yards, wasnt it, Hank?” 

“Sixty-seven, Hank corrected him. 
“Tucker caught the punt on our 33- 
yard line, cut sharply to the right, 
dodged the Hamilton end and shook 
off a half dozen other Hamiltonians 
before crossing the goal line — to 
quote from my story, if you don't 
mind,” added Hank who seemed 
rather pleased with what he had 
written. 

“Cut the chatter now,” Toby or- 
dered. “We've got to get going on 
this stuff. Bib, sit yourself down and 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


“And did | take a beating in that 
snake dance!” 


BIG 
GAME 


bat out that story. Make a rough 
draft first, and when Hank gets 
through with the typewriter you can 
have it.” 

“Okay.” Bib took a batch of papers 
from her pocket and settled down at 
the table. “Gosh, I don’t know how 
I'll ever unscramble these notes. I’m 
— I'm still weak from that game.” 

“Well, pull yourself together, 
Toots. We've got a deadline to meet.” 

Toby turned back to his desk. 
“Becky, you'd better check on those 
ad proofs. Mr. Ridenhour threatened 
to cancel the Taystee Bakery ads if 
we let another error slip through like 
last week’s ‘Fresh Bums Daily.’ Boy, 
what a boner that was!” 








Bis had just finished the rough 
draft of her column when Hank hit 
the typewriter a final thump and 
then handed his story to Toby. 


“There y are, Chief. How's that for 
a lead?” Hank beamed. 

Toby looked at the copy and read 
aloud: “In a last-minute sprint that 
would make Superman look like 4 
snail, Tuck Tucker raced 67 yards 
for the victory Jefferson prizes more 
than any other—the 6 to 3 triumph 
over Hamilton on City Field yester. 
day afternoon.’ Good lead, Hank.” 

Bib looked up from her work. “[s 
it all right for me to use the type. 
writer now?” she asked. 

“Sure,” Toby replied, “but don't 
burn your fingers. Hank left it siz. 
zling hot!” 


Wauen Bib had copied her col. 
umn, she brought it to Toby’s desk. 
“Is it okay for me to ring in some. 
thing about Tuck? I don’t want peo- 
ple to think I've gone overboard for 
my brother but—” 

“Say, youre Girl Friday, not Bib 
Tucker. Talk about anybody you 
please. Well, let’s see whatcha got’ 
Toby picked up Bib’s column and 
read it: 


SEEIN’S BELIEVIN’ 


Cheers and chills . . . groans and 
goosepimples . . . and whatagame! 
Your Gitl Friday almost went cross- 
eyed crazy trying to keep an eye on 
the crowd and an ear to the ground 

.. and did that crowd go wild when 
Superman Tucker towed the ball 
over the goal line for that lucky six 
points that meant “da-da-da-dum for 
Victory” over Hamilton. . . . Things 
looked pretty bad there for a while 
when Captain Bo Tanner had to be 
carried off the field, all in a lump, 
and Mopsy Ryan almost burst into 
tears for fear he was out for good. 

. . Maybe it was just her school 
spirit, but it looked like a four-letter 
word meaning “tender feeling 
me. . 

Signals on for football fashions 
and the girls were certainly loaded 
with razzle-dazzle. .. . Hazel Wycol 
had a cellophane-wrapped lollypop 
for a lapel gadget . . . yummy 
and Judy Espy wore her heart the 
red flannel one) on her sleeve 
The story goes that inside was 
pinned the name of her currett 
heart-throb. . . . Could the initials 
be J. S., | wonder? 

Didja hear what Duke Snodgrass 
said when he almost sat in Alysmat 
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Sink’s lap after the touchdown? He 
said it was “accidentally on purpose” 
_, . Uh-huh. 

Didja see Mr. Slocum wearing his 


(@ hat turned backwards for luck dur- 
1% ing the fourth quarter? Well, it 
a worked. 

ds + * . 

Te 


a a 
oh hu take it!” Toby cried enthusi- 
1- fm astically. “Good going, Bib. You're 
hired. A column a week from now 
Is on. 
e- Bib blushed with pleasure. “Well, 
of course, we don’t always have such 
it—™ interesting things to write about—” 
7-f™ She stopped short as she heard a 
noise outside. 
“WE WANT TucKER! WE WANT 
o MF Tucxer! Yea, Bre!” came a chorus of 
sk voices. 
\e- “Don’t tell me your fans are after 
0- you already, Girl Friday,” Toby said. 
‘or ‘Gosh!” Bib ran to the window 
and stuck her head out. She yelled 
‘ib to someone in the crowd below and 
ou—f™ then reported to Toby: “They've got 
"Tuck down there, carrying him 
od around on their shoulders! They're 
on their way to Ye Hot Shoppe to 
give him a party. He says he’s going 
to eat a hot-dog for every yard he 
ran.” 

“Well, what are you waiting for? 
Get going. You might pick up some- 
thing for your column. Of course, it 
oll would be too bad to have to say that 
Superman Tucker was downed on 
alla the 37th hot dog!” Toby cracked. 


six “Oh, you don’t know Tuck,” Bib 
for laughed as she grabbed her jacket. 
ngs When it comes to dogs, he’s Super- 
ile HuMan!” 

be ~Gay HEAD 
np 

. JOURNALISTS’ SHOP TALK 
VOU, 

ool layout—a diagram showing the arrange- 


t of stories, articles, pictures, etc., on 
one page of a paper or magazine. 
dummy-—sheets of paper, cut to the 
iensions of the nik ones of the news- 
paper or magazine, and fastened together 
ded so that pase 1 is on top and the last page 
» 


cof on the bottom. On each page, the editor 
writes in pencil the headlines of the stories 

10 

pop rticles) to go on that page. 


runover—a continued portion of an 
rticle or story which is placed on a back 


page when the story is too long to appear 
was n one place. 
rent deadline—the last possible time for 
Fials turning in an article for publication. 


ad proofs—proofs of advertisements. 
See also Sept. 29th Jr. Schol., p. 13.) 
lead means: LEED )—the opening 


paragraph of a news story. 


Tas) 
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1 Champion Keyboard 
84 Characters 


2Left Side Back-Spacer 


Shift Keys 


Release 


13 Paper Centering Scale 


4 Right Margin Stop with 
Warning Bell 


5 Paper Release Lever 
6 Black and Red Ribbon 


7 Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer 


8 Paper Bail 
9 Variable Line Spacer 


are also in this 
Underwood 


Portable/ 


HE UNDERWOOD CHAMPION was 
§ pahene on the theory that you 
want a complete portable, not a par- 
tially complete machine. That is why in 
producing this famous portable we bor- 
rowed and put into it many of the fea- 
tures that make the famous Underwood 
of business a great typewriter. 

In the Underwood Champion you 
get the famous Champion Keyboard 
secretaries enthuse about . . . you get 
Touch Tuning with its assurance of 
easy touch . . . you get fifteen of the 
same features that contribute to the per- 


Underwood 


These Same Features... 


LOOK FOR THESE FEATURES: 
10 Right and Left 


11 Sealed Action Frame 
3 Left and Right Carriage 12 Touch Tuning 


14 Margin Release 
15 Keyboard Tabulator 


that make my 

Business Underwood 

a Great Typewriter... 
‘mg 


owe. 
= ee 





Underwood 
Champion Portable 
Ash for free folder—“'Things 
To Seek In The Portable You 
Buy’ — a valuable aid in 
purchasing any portable 

typewriter 













formance of the Underwood Master 
Typewriter of business. 

There is no need for accepting a par- 
tially complete portable typewriter 
today. Your Underwood Dealer will 
be glad to tell you how under our 
Easy Ownership Plan you can get an 
Underwood Champion for just a few 
dollars down. See your Underwood 
Dealer or write for full information. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Portable 
Ly pewriter 
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POPE PIUS XII, head of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church, became Pope in 
1939. As Papal Secretary 
he visited the U. S. in 
1936. He is a linguist and 
scholar, works for peace 





STANDARD OFFICE MODELS =: 
About 7 7 ORIG. PRICE 
rire TOF a Week § 
All models Ts completely eb re ane tie new, I 


No Money Down—10 "Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- : * oe d ic 

ature in colors. Shows all models. See bof, , 

our literature before you buy. SEN > TODAY ae of P | L.20 DOSII ‘ A1iC ANT 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. - 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, Dts ee 
Dept. 1015 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, til. : stealicltetle 4. . 


a a Md a, 
7 77 ~~ e 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF VATICAN CITY, ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL, the world’ 
which is an independent state covering largest church, took 150 years to build 
GREAT PEOPLE on STAMPS 13 acres. It is in the middle of Rome, Tomb of the Apostle St. Peter is be- 
Bernardo O'Higgins / and has its own railroad, radio station, neath dome. bichélangelo and Raphael, 
newspaper, fire department, and post two great 16th century artists, helped 

office. Population, 1,025. build and decorate Vatican buildings 


triple crown, called the Papal Tiara. 
The orb and cross on the Tiara sym- 

bolize sovereignty, and the three crowns 
— triple rip it The Vatican 
ag bears the same 


esign as this stamp. 


Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. and J. & H. Stl 


VCO OU POV OO SQUADRON INSIGNIA STAMPS 


O'Higgins, son* of an Irishman, Tse ee aes 24 new and colorful U.S. NAVY 
was a leader in Chile’s war of inde- 1 Tees = : 7 AIRCRAFT Squadron Insignia 
) pendence (from 1810-1818). py oH > Poster Stamps with complete 

The rebels against the Spanish mh oi | e:e- descriptive 16-page Album tell- 
rulers in Chile joined forces with San : . op VRS ing what insignias stand for. 
Martin. San Martin had freed Argen- = ae ae cana eg rt 
tina. ( Sept. 22 Junior Scholastic, p. 12. ) Ts Sear § a | formative. ps 

Under San Martin in Chile, { ~ Bah he — a oS ee 
O'Higgins fought bravely. He led a aos) ee ap —=—— ok ai to cee or aes 
daring cavalry charge which inspired a ad es + ee olay ' am 
the patriot forces to win the battle of @eray * 7? eed on coat 2 —= 


Chacabuco. We OG Pe 8 Ss Pe ee 
et a 5 150 NASSAU STREET © NEW YORK, N.Y: 


CENTAVOS) | een ee yw U.S. NAVY AIRCRAFT 


r Se A imememiees @ KEYS OF ST. PETER and the Pope’s 
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GEOGRAPHY 
WORD PUZZLE 





ACROSS 


1. Mt. range between France and Swit- 
zerland. 

3. State between Colorado and Nevada. 

6. River in Scotland. 

8. Seaport in N. Holland. 

0. Dutch part of Meuse River. 

1. Town of N. W. Italy. 

2. Second largest city in U. S. 

8. City in New York, on Hudson River. 

16. One of the Great Lakes. 

19. Mountain range of S. Central Europe. 

20. Seaport of N. France on Orne River. 


DOWN 


. City near Nagano on Japanese island 
of Honshu. 

. City on Jumna River in India. 
City in W. Central Sweden. 

. Abbreviation for United States. 

9. Town in Kansas (also another name for 

corn ). 

State between 

New Hampshire. 

\4. River running from W. Siberia to Gulf 
of Ob. 

15. Canal running from North Sea to the 

Baltic. 

\7. Capital of Italy. 

18. Mountains in W. Central Colorado. 

(Solution next week) 
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Joke of the Week 
Pearl Fleming, Prospect Jr. H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., wins a JSA button with this 
ke: 
Teacher: “John, why are you always late 
SOLUTION to school?” 


Oct. 6th Issue John: “Well, 
teacher, it’s like this 


WARIS IHIATL IL Ais 
2.0 2 i the way to 














DOO CCILC school I keep seeing 
MOO OOO Oe mh das that sa 
. SMa ‘°c 
AOE -_ School. Go Slow.’’ 
T | MARSHALL [A 
ARE Riole Runners-Up 
vy ry T ° “ 
Wan OOnOO OBO Husband: “I won- 
Mc Ml. Bao Mic der what happened 
aOoOO a G to my shavin 
AIN Cio RiP ORI ALL 


brush? It’s so stiff.” 


October 13-18, 1941 


Wife: “That’s funny. It was nice and 
soft when I painted the bird cage with it 


esterday.” 
Viola Hendricks, Jr. H. 8., Amarillo, Tex. 


From School Papers 
She: “Why are your socks on wrong side 
out?” 
He: “My feet were hot so I turned the 


hose on them.” 
“Junior Patriot,’’ Geo. Washington H. 8. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Boy: “Do you know the difference be- 
tween a taxi and a bus?” 

Girl: “No.” 

Boy: “Good. We'll take a bus.” 


“Baker Junior News,”’ Baker Jr. H. 8., Denver, Colo, 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Female of the Species. 1. Heifer. 2. Doe. 3. Ab- 
bess. 4. Aviatrix. 6. nee. 

Quick Change. STAR, sear, seat, meat, moat 
moot, MOON. WINTER, wanter, wanted, wasted, 
lasted, listed, lisped, limped, limper, simper, sim- 
mer, SUMMER, 

What's the Difference. Capital—of primary im- 
portance; Capitol —a state building. Coffer — box 
for valuables; Co: —a way of wearing one’s 
hair. Timber—sawed lumber; Timbre — tone, 
moor — wasteland; Moor — native of Morocco. 


Add Three Letters. The three letters are PAR. 


NOTE TO PUPIL EDITORS: Please send a copy 
of your school magazine or newspaper to the Editor 
of Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 








WIN SOME SPENDING MONEY! 


IN THIS 
PICTURE 








oe 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


>. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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HOW DO YOU KEEP SO SLIM 


1€AT PLANTERS 
AND STILL HAVE ENERGY? 


SALTED PEANUTS! 


No nine day diets for Susan—just exercise plus her regular meals and PLANTERS 
PEANUTS! And Susan is the star of the field hockey team with pep and energy to spare! 
No matter what the activity, athletes and students both have learned that these fresh, 
crisp, meaty, salted peanuts are the answer to that desire to munch. Try some today! 
Just be sure they‘re genuine PLANTERS by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 
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‘PLANTERS PEANUTS 





JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 


10’ Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! § » 


tions that are chock full of interesting, useful facts. Just 
mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 10c 


416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atias of the world 
with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- 


ONLY 


and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today! 








